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SFLC  roof  fire  leaves  no 
university  property  damage 


by  Mia  Polischuk 

At  approximately  4:45  pjn.  on  June  18, 
faculty  and  students  were  evacuated  from 
the  SFLC  building  as  smoke  poured  from 
its  roof. 

At  the  time  the  fire  broke  out,  classes 
were  being  held  in  the  building.  William 
Robinson,  professor  of  Communication 
said,  “The  alarm  went  off  and  Officer 
Donna  Hillier  came  running  down  the  hall 
yelling,  ‘clear  the  building.’  I  went  outside 
the  classroom  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  when  1  got  back,  everyone  was  already 
gone.  I’m  not  aware  that  any  of  us  saw  or 
smelled  smoke,”  he  said. 

At  5:05  pan.,  criminal  justice  major  Robin 
Ross  walked  through  the  building  without 
being  stopped.  “I  smelled  smoke  and 
didn’t  know  what  was  happening  at  the 
time,  but  I  saw  the  fire  trucks  outside  and 
knew  something  happened,”  she  said. 

Outside,  speculations  on  how  the  fire 
started  ranged  from  serious  to  humorous. 
Wayne  Duncanson,  Chief  of  Hammond 
Fire  Department  said,  ‘  ‘All  we  know  is  that 
they’ve  been  doing  some  work  on  the  roof, 
so  maybe  it  had  something  to  do  with 
that,”  he  said.  Others,  like  student  John 
Stoica,  lightly  joked  about  the  situation:  “I 
know  the  roof  is  solid,  but  it  would  still 
need  some  help  getting  started.  I  guess 
some  students  didn’t  want  to  take  a  quiz,” 
he  smiled. 

All  joking  aside,  there  were  no  injuries 
or  damage  to  university  property.  Students 


were  in  no  immediate  danger  when  the  fire 
broke  out,  according  to  Jim  Severa  assis¬ 
tant  for  facilities. 

“The  roof  of  the  mechanical  penthouse 
is  solid  concrete,  so  it  would  have  to  be  a 
terrific  fire  to  do  any  structural  damage, 
more  than  a  roll  of  roofing  material.  None 
of  the  university  property  was  damaged, 
though  roofing  materials  were,  “  said 
Severa.  Severa  also  commmended  the 
Hammond  Fire  Department  on  their  im¬ 
mediate  response. 

The  damaged  roofing  property  belonged 
to  Korellis  Roofing,  Inc.  of  Hammond. 
Pete  Korellis,  vice  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  said,  “We  work  with  rolls  of  rubber 
that  are  similar  to  car  tire  material,  which  is 
thinner.  Plastic  tar  was  used  to  cover  the 
rolls  of  rubber  for  the  night.  Both  are  oil 
by-products,  so  when  they  ignited,  it  pro¬ 
duced  smoldering  black  smoke.  Basically, 
it  looked  worse  than  it  was,”  he  said. 

The  fire  was  put  out  quickly,  shortly 
after  5  p.m.  Some  students  grudgingly 
resumed  classes  in  SFLC,  while  others 
assumed  classes  were  cancelled  and  left 
for  the  day.  Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Leo 
Bryant  said,  “To  my  knowledge,  classes 
weren’t  officially  cancelled.  I’m  involved 
in  decisions  like  that,  so  I  would  have 
heard  something,”  he  said. 

Neither  the  Hammond  Fire  Department 
nor  Koreillis  Roofing  know  how  the  fire 
started. 


No  Damage!!  A  recent  fire 
on  the  roof  of  the  SFLC 
building  (pictured  above) 
resulted  in  damage  to  property 
owned  by  Korellis  Roofing, 
Inc.  of  Hammond. 

(Pictured  Left)  Hammond 
Firefighters  have  the  situation 
under  control. 


Yackel  receives  ‘Presidential  Young  Investigators  Award 


Ema  B.  Y ackel,  assistant  professor  mathe¬ 
matics  education  at  PUC,  has  been  named 
the  recipient  of  a  1990  Presidential  Young 
Investigators  Award. 

The  award  is  an  annual  base  grant  of 
$25,000  for  up  to  five  years  in  support  of 
research  activities.  A  combination  of  addi¬ 
tional  federal  and  matching  private  funds 
could  increase  the  award  to  as  much  as 
$100,000  annually. 

Yackel  is  among  200  new  award  win¬ 
ners  nationwide  and  the  first  mathematics 
educator  to  receive  the  award.  One  of  five 
PUC  winners  of  the  1 990  awards,  she  is  the 
first  such  recipient  from  a  Purdue  regional 
campus.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
administers  the  awards  in  recognition  of 
research  and  teaching  accomplishments  and 
potential  for  contributing  to  national  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  efforts. 

A  Hammond  resident  formerly  of  West 
Lafayette,  Yackel  will  apply  the  award  to 
her  continuing  research  concerning  how 
elementary  school-age  children  gain  mean¬ 
ingful  mathematical  knowledge.  Her  re¬ 
search  is  based  on  a  constructivist  view  of 
teaching  and  learning,  which  examines  what 
constitutes  knowledge  and  how  one  comes 
to  know. 

“According  to  the  constructivist  view,” 
Yackel  said,  “we  learn  not  by  taking  in 
large,  ready-made  chunks  of  knowledge; 
instead,  we  learn  through  experience.  As  a 
result,  the  teachers’  role  is  to  try  to  facili¬ 
tate,  develop  and  provide  situations  through 
which  students  will  construct  meaningful 
knowledge.” 


Y ackel ’s  research  also  has  been  the  focus 
of  a  National  Science  Foundation  project. 
While  the  project  has  been  implemented  in 
some  27  second-grade  Indiana  classrooms, 
her  project  team  has  collaborated  with  West 
German  researchers  from  Bielefeld  Uni¬ 
versity,  attracting  international  attention. 


Ema  B.  Yackel 


Her  research  interests  also  include  mathe¬ 
matical  belief  systems,  mathematics  anxi¬ 
ety,  mathematics  problem  solving,  prob¬ 
lem  presentation,  small -group  cooperative 
learning  and  mathematics  learning  in  cul¬ 
turally  diverse  settings. 

A  PUC  faculty  member  since  1988, 
Yackel  previously  served  on  Purdue’s  West 
Lafayette  campus  as  a  postdoctoral  re¬ 
search  assistant  in  the  former  Department 


"...the  teachers  'role  is  to  try  to 
facilitate,  develop  and  provide 
situations  through  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  construct  meaning¬ 
ful  knowledge." 

Erna  B.  Yackel 
asst,  professor  of  mathematics 


by  Angela  Moore 

The  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  Excellence  in  Education  Award  was 
presented  to  John  Dorelli,  a  Physics  major 
at  PUC  on  May  2. 

The  scholarship  operated  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.  and  is  named  after  Senator 
Goldwater  because  of  his  great  interest  in 
the  field.  Only  one  is  presented  in  each 
state. 

“The  scholarship  proves  that  PUC  is  a 
respected  institution  and  the  students  can 
be  expected  to  go  on  with  successful  ca¬ 
reers,”  said  HJL  Heydegger,  head  of  the 
physics  and  chemistry  department. 

The  scholarship  was  funded  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  promote  career  development  in  the 
Science  field. 

The  scholarship  covers  tuition  costs  and 
fees  for  two  years  or  $7000,  which  ever 


of  Education,  assistant  director  of  the  School 
Mathematics  and  Science  Center,  visiting 
instructor  in  statistics  and  instructor  in 
Overcoming  Math  Anxiety  and  Basic  Math 
Review  for  the  Division  of  Special  Classes. 

Yackel  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
secondary  education  from  Dickinson  State, 
N.D.  College,  a  master’s  degree  in  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  a  doctorate  in  mathematics  education 
from  Purdue. 


applies. 

The  candidate  for  the  award  must  be 
nominated  by  the  university,  major  in 
Physics,  establish  a  perfect  grade  point 
average  and  be  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
school. 

Dorelli  was  nominated  by  his  academic 
advisor,  Heydegger.  In  addition  to  the 
qualifications,  Dorelli  had  to  write  an  es¬ 
say  explaining  his  future  plans  for  the  next 
few  years  and  his  extension  of  work  in  the 
field. 

His  work  includes  assisting  Heydegger 
with  a  research  project  focusing  on  study¬ 
ing  radioactivity  in  meteorites. 

Heydegger  will  be  in  Australia  for  the 
fall  semester  to  continue  his  research. 

This  year  is  PUC’s  second  year  in  the 
program. 


Physics  major  receives 
Goldwater  Scholarship 


'  Editorial 

Flag  burning  is  really 
intimidation  issue 


The  debate  about  the  U.S.  flag 
continues.  Some  feel  that  flag 
desecration  should  be  punishable 
by  law.  Others  think  that  this 
would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
right  of  flee  expression. 

The  debate  over  the  flag  is 
actually  a  continuation  of  the 
debate  which  began  during  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  On  the  one  hand 
some  veterans  feel  that  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  flag  is  an  insult  and 
they  recount  the  terrible  sacri¬ 
fices  they  made.  On  the  other 
hand  are  people  who  remember 


how  successive  administrations  of 
the  U.S.  government  identified 
their  policies  with  the  flag,  imply¬ 
ing  that  anyone  who  opposed 
those  policies  was  unpatriotic. 

It  is  the  nature  of  any  symbol 
that  it  can  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.  Our  society  is 
increasingly  divided  by  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  fundamental 
values  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  “unique  national  symbol” 
has  become  a  focal  point  of  the 
struggle.  When  people  on  one 
side  wrap  themselves  in  the  flag  it 
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is  not  surprising  that  a  few  people 
on  the  other  side  attack  the  flag. 

American  politics  is  becoming 
polarized,  with  a  patriotic  and  an 
unpatriotic  position  on  every 
issue. 

In  the  debate  on  abortion  rights, 
for  example,  which  side  can 
legitimately  claim  the  flag  as  its 
own?  Is  it  patriotic  to  oppose  the 
extermination  of  the  spotted  owl. 
Is  it  unpatriotic  to  oppose  lifting 
sanctions  against  South  Africa? 
Am  I  unpatriotic  if  I  drive  a 
Toyota?  Am  I  patriotic  if  I  buy 
Marathon  gasoline?  Is  this  a 
rational  way  to  approach  any  of 


Founded  January  18, 1982 
Dan  Cozzo,  Managing  Editor 

these  issues? 

The  problem  with  laws  prohib¬ 
iting  flag  desecration  is  that  the 
flag  does  not  fly  serenely  above 
the  fray.  It  has  become  a  weapon 
in  the  struggle. 

The  real  issue  is  intimidation. 
The  symbols  of  our  nation  are 
being  used,  by  our  leaders,  to 
intimidate  critics  of  government 
policy  and  to  stifle  political 
debate.  Burning  the  flag  is  a 
childish  response.  The  real  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  this  society  is  to 
maintain  a  social  space  in  which 
real  political  debate  can  take 
place. 


Law  against  flag  desecration  seen  as  patriotic  gesture 


by  Jimmy  Downes 

In  the  early  Summer  of  1967,  when  I  was 
four  years  old  J  witnessed  an  act  of  vandal¬ 
ism  which  shook  me  to  my  socks.  My 
mother  had  taken  my  sister  and  I  for  a  walk 
up  to  the  locaFgrammer  school  and  it  was 
there  that  wesaw  some  individuals  burn¬ 
ing  the  flag.  I  remember  bursting  into  tears 
because  of  my  fright,  and  because  I  was 
taught  to  hold  the  flag  of  this  country  with 
a  certain  reverence. 

Some  twenty-three  years  later,  the  issue 
of  flag  desecration  is  hotter  than  the  flames 
which  I  witnessed  on  that  frightful  day. 
Recently,  congress  vetoed  a  bill,  which  if  it 
had  been  made  into  law,  would  have  made 
desecration  of  the  flag  illegal.  I  salute 
congress  for  this  decision. 

In  the  twenty  three  years  that  have  passed, 
1  have  not  become  a  hater  of  the  flag  of  this 
country.  However,  I  am  no  longer  the  child 
that  I  used  to  be.  When  I  was  four,  I  didn’t 
realize  that  the  flag  of  this  country  is  a 
symbol  of  the  freedom  that  America  guar¬ 
antees  its  citizens.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
stars  and  stripes  harmed  in  any  way,  but  I 
support  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
who  choose  to  do  so. 

The  flag  symbolizes,  among  many  things, 
the  freedom  of  speech.  However  rude  and 
tacky  such  acts  of  vandalism  may  seem, 
without  the  right  to  graphically  display 
such  statements,  those  individuals  who 
choose  to  commit  the  act  of  flag  desecra¬ 
tion  would  be  unlawfully  persecuted 
against. 

What  the  American  public  must  keep  in 


mind  is  that  this  decision  of  congress  is 
more  of  a  patriotic  gesture  than  outlawing 
flag  desecration.  The  argument  has  been 
made  by  many  people,  especially  those 
who  fought  in  wars  to  defend  this  country 
and  its  principles,  that  they  were  fighting 
for  their  country-for  their  flag.  These  indi¬ 
viduals  see  flag  desecration  as  a  direct  slap 
in  the  face. 

This  is  understandable,  but  not  entirely 
accurate.  The  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  fought  for  this  country  were  not  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  flag,  but  rather  the  ideals,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  philosophies  which  it  repre¬ 
sents.  I  salute  these  individuals  and  the  fact 
that  they  risked  their  lives  for  these  ideals, 
but  they  must  realize  that  the  flag  is  a 
symbol  made  of  brightly  colored  strips  of 
cloth.  The  burning  of,  or  walking  upon, 
etc.,  of  the  flag,  no  matter  how  disrespect¬ 
ful,  is  an  act  of  exercising  the  freedoms  for 
which  they  fought  so  valiantly  for. 

As  for  the  individuals  that  commit  such 
acts  of  desecration,  I  support  their  rights  as 
citizens  to  do  so.  However,  I  find  their 
actions  highly  distasteful.  I  believe  that  for 
individuals  like  Dred  Scott,  flag  desecra¬ 
tion  has  become  a  great  way  to  achieve  the 
notoriety  and  publicity  that  they  so  desper¬ 
ately  seek.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  must 
use  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  capitalize  upon 
the  open  ears  and  eyes  of  the  press. 

I  have  never  been  a  fan  of  the  slogan, 
“America...love  it  or  leave  it.”  I  find  such 
statements  to  be  too  close  minded.  If  a 
person  doesn’t  love  America,  it  is  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  try  to  change  what  he  doesn  ’  t 


like  through  the  many  channels  available 
to  him. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  I 
see  a  publicity  monger  who,  if  he  really 
does  hate  this  country,  should  possible 
seek  residence  elsewhere.  1  support  his 
right  to  speak  out,  but  if  he  doesn’t  enjoy 
his  life  here,  why  not  find  a  place  where  he 
would  be  happier? 

Commentary 


by  Dawn  DeFratus 

Mom’s  apple  pie,  baseball  and  Ol ’Glory 
are  pictures  of  a  beautiful  country.  The 
apple  pie  is  being  eaten,  baseball  is  being 
played,  but  the  American  flag  is  being 
burned. 

Why  is  this  destruction  necessary?  What 
is  the  goal? 

Our  flag  is  the  patriotic  symbol  of  one 
united  nation  we  call  America.  It  is  raised 
in  every  town,  big  and  small,  and  is  looked 
upon  with  pride.  Young  children,  with 
their  hands  ’  across  their  hearts,  pledge  their 
allegiance  to  it  loyally. 

Obviously,  those  who  bum  the  flag, 
supposedly  out  of  free  speech,  do  not  know 
about  the  millions  who  were  killed  to  save 
it.  Also,  they  have  probably  never  met  an 
American  veteran  who  went  through  tor¬ 
tures  in  places  such  as  Vietnam  to  keep  our 
flag  flying  high.  Nor  have  they  realized 
that  by  burning  the  flag,  they  are  teaching 
our  children  that  patriotism  isn’t  important 
and  that  our  freedom  should  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Why  is  the  flag  such  a  symbol  of  Amer¬ 
ica?  Over  two  hundred  years  ago,  our  flag 
meant  a  new  founded  freedom  to  the  colo¬ 
nies.  During  the  Civil  War,  Francis  Scott 
Key  put  the  flag  to  music  with  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  In  World  War  II  brave 
soldiers’  raised  the  flag  off  the  ground  at 
Iwojima  to.  claim  an  American  victory. 
Today,  the  flag  simply  means  freedom  for 
all  Americans. 

How  can  we  call  ourselves  Americans, 
of  any  race,  when  we  want  to  bum  the  one 
thing  that  may  be  holding  us  together? 


On  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  will  display  the 
flag,  attend  parades  and  firework  shows, 
and  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  this  great  nation  with  all  of  the  passion  of 
a  true  patriot.  Part  of  the  joy  I  will  feel  on 
that  day  will  be  knowing  that  congress  has 
preserved  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  this 
country. 


America  is  a  melting  pot  of  people,  and  the 
flag  is  something  we  can  all  relate  to  as  a 
symbol  of  that  huge  pot. 

George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Betsy  Ross  must  be  turning  in  their 
graves  knowing  that  so-called  Arhericans 
are  burning  the  flag  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  building. 

But  how  big  of  a  problem  is  flag  burn¬ 
ing?  Flag  burning’s  are  not  a  common 
sight.  Very  few  Americans  participate  in 
them.  The  media  is  certainly  taking  this 
issue  to  a  higher  ground  by  reporting  the 
far  and  in-between  incidents.  Because  the 
media  hypes  the  issue,  flag  burning’s  are 
thought  to  happen  on  every  street  comer. 

Flag  burning  is  a  debate  these  days,  and 
politicians  are  quick  to  choose  a  side.  It  has 
become  another  pawn  in  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  politics  and  tactics  to  win 
votes. 

If  there  were  incidents  of  flag  burning 
twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  seen 
as  an  anti-war  demonstration.  Today,  it  is 
seen  as  nothing  more  than  unpatriotism 
and  is  something  to  catch  the  attention  of 
the  media.  Burning  the  flag  today  is  serv¬ 
ing  no  purpose  to  those  who  bum  it.  If  they 
want  to  prove  they  have  freedom,  they 
should  not  bum  the  thing  that  stands  for 
that  freedom. 

Yes,  the  American  flag  is  just  a  piece  of 
material,  but  it  is  made  of  the  fabric  that 
many  Americans  have  woven.  We  have 
inherited  the  flag  and  all  it  stands  for.  But 
if  burning  the  flag  means  freedom,  we 
Americans  do  not  deserve  our  rich  inheri- 


How  to  get  your  letter  published 


Letters  to  the  editor  on  any  topic  may 
be  mailed  or  hand  delivered  to:  The  Chron- 
cile,  Purdue  University  Calumet,  2233  - 
171st  St.,  Hammond  In.,  46323.  The 
Chronicle  office  is  located  in  the  Porter 
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sion:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 
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name  of  the  author  will  be  withheld  upon 
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Letters  should  be  limited  to  250  words 
or  fewer. 

Readers  interested  in  submitting  guest 
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but  should  check  with  the  editorial  page 
editor  before  hand. 

All  material  submitted  to  the  Chron¬ 
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weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content 
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Editorial  Policy - 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  Editorial 
section  of  this  page  are  those  of  the  Edito¬ 
rial  Board.  Its  members  are  Cindy  Hall, 

Dan  Cozzo,  Erika  Madison,  David  Tur¬ 
pin,  and  Joe  Rodriguez. 
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The  opinions  expressed  by  Chronicle 
staff,  or  in  letters,  are  strictly  those  of  the 
author  or  cartoonist  and  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Chronicle  or  i  ts 
staff. 


Rich  inheritance  not  deserved 
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Briefly... 


Distinguished  Students 

580  PUC  undergraduate  students 
earned  “Distinguished”  recognition  for 
outstanding  scholastic  achievement  dur¬ 
ing  the  1990  spring  semester. 

Students  qualify  for  "Distinguished” 
status  by  compiling  a  semester  grade 
point  average  of  a  least  5.50  on  a  6.00 
scale,  while  carrying  at  least  12  credit 
hours. 

The  “Distinguished  Students”  list  is 
comprised  of  530  Indiana  residents  from 
28  communities  and  50  Illinois  residents 
representing  27  communities. 

Talent  Awards 

Thirty-two  local  residents  have  been 
awarded  PUC  Talent  Award  scholar¬ 
ships  totaling  $31,550  for  the  1990-91 
academic  year. 

Thirteen  incoming  freshmen  and  19 
continuing  students,  representing  vari¬ 
ous  academic  areas,  are  receiving  die 
awards,  which  are  based  primarily  on 
academic  achievement. 

Offered  by  PUC  since  1979,  the  Tal¬ 
ent  Awards  this  year  range  in  value  from 
$500  to  $1200  each. 

The  awards  are  funded  by  local  corpo¬ 
rations,  endowment  funds,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor's  Council,  alumni  and  faculty. 

Symphony  Orchestra 

This  summer  the  Northwest  Indiana 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  perform  in  sev¬ 
eral  outdoor  concerts.  The  concerts  are 
“Pops”  or  family  concerts  featuring  mu¬ 
sic  from  the  1812  Overture  to  Disney  fa¬ 
vorites  to  a  medley  of  songs  from  the 
Phantom  of  the  Opera. 

The  summer  season  begins  at  the 

Porter  County  Fair  on  July  20  at  7:30 
pan.  There  is  an  admission  charge  to 
the  fair  but  the  concert  is  free.  For 
more  information  about  these  summer 
concerts,  please  call  Nadine  at  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Office  at  219-836-0525. 


Panther  receives  NAACP  award 


by  Lavon  L.  Cuttill 

Sue  Panther  of  PUC  was  the  first  white 
woman  to  receive  an  award  from  the  East 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  NAACP.  The  award 
was  presented  by  East  Chicago  NAACP 
President,  Rev.  O.C.  Comer  at  a  banquet 
held  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  hall.  The 
award  read  ‘Sue  Panther  for  your  outstand¬ 
ing  dedication  and  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  field  of  Education.’ 

Panther  has  always  been  very  active 
inside  of  PUC  as  well  as  in  the  community. 
She  has  been  the  assistant  director  of 
Upward  Bound  and  directory  of  Talent 
Search.  Panther  is  now  very  active  in  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services  and  along  with  this, 
still  finds  time  to  be  the  sponsor  of  Black 


Student  Union  and  Delta  Rho.  Yet,  Pan¬ 
ther  does  not  want  people  to  view  her  as 
some  kind  of  super  woman. 

When  asked  why  she  believed  that  she 
received  this  award  from  NAACP,  she 
said,  “They  gave  me  this  award  for  my 
services  in  the  community.  It’s  not  solely 
because  of  my  work  in  BSU.  It’s  because 
of  my  work  for  educational  opportunities. 
People  in  the  community  know  me  more 
from  getting  kids  into  programs  like  Upward 
Bound  and  Talent  Search.” 

“In  away  I’m  embarrassed.  It’s  hard  to 
define  this  is  what  I  do  and  to  separate  that 
from  who  I  am.  But  I’m  also  very  honored 
to  receive  this  award  mainly  because  I  re¬ 


spect  the  people  in  this  organization.” 

Panther  has  been  a  member  of  the 
NAACP  for  eight  years  and  is  now  a  life 
member. 

When  asked  why  she  got  involved 
with  NAACP  her  answer  came  easy.  “I’ve 
always  been  involved  in  Civil  Rights  and 
NAACP  is  the  oldest  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tion  around.”  She  also  believes  in  what 
NAACP  stands  for,  civil  rights  for  all 
people  no  matter  their  creed. 

In  her  closing  statement.  Panther  said, 
“I’ve  belonged  to  this  organization  for  a 
long  time,  but  as  far  as  my  work.  I’ve  had 
a  commitment  to  making  sure  there  are 
equal  polarities  for  all  students.” 


Associate  Alumni  Director  appointed 


Renae  Brantley  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  Alumni  Relations  at 
PUC. 

The  appointment  is  effective  July  1. 

A  PUC  graduate,  Brantley  offers  some 
12  years  of  professional  experience  in 
various  management,  financial  develop¬ 
ment  and  consulting  capacities. 

‘  ‘Renae  brings  an  impressive  background 
to  this  position  as  a  successful  manager 
and  development  director,  as  well  as  some¬ 
one  who  has  strong  ties  to  PUC  and  North¬ 
west  Indiana,”  Gary  W.  Edwards,  PUC 
director  of  Development,  said. 

Brantley  previously  has  held  positions 
as  director  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Affairs  at  Tougaloo  College,  director  of 
Development  for  the  DuSable  Museum  of 
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African  -  American  History  and  develop¬ 
ment  director  of  the  Lilly  Endowment/ 
United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Additionally,  she  has  served  as  chief 
federal  projects  coordinator  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  market¬ 
ing  and  funding  consultant  for  profit  and 
not-for-profit  organizations. 

Her  duties  will  include  directing  the 
annual  alumni  membership  drive,  survey 
and  phone-a-thon,  planning  alumni  activi¬ 
ties,  identifying  and  cultivating  donors, 
and  assisting  in  other  development-related 
endeavors. 

She  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  politi¬ 
cal  science  and  English  in  1986  at  PUC  and 
is  pursuing  a  master’s  degree. 
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Fitness  management  courses 
added  to  fall  schedule 


Two,  new,  undergraduate  credit  courses 
for  persons  interested  in  fitness  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  offered  at  PUC  this  fall. 

Early  registration  for  these  and  other  fall 
semester  courses  is  July  5  thru  20. 

“Physiology  of  Fitness  and  Condition¬ 
ing,”  a  two-credit  hour  course,  will  be 
offered  from  6  to  8  p jn.,  Tuesdays,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  28. 

The  course  will  focus  on  development 
of  an  appropriate  and  well-rounded  exer¬ 
cise  or  training  program. 

Topics  to  be  covered  include  proper 
techniques  for  warming-up  and  cooling- 
down,  designing  sport-specific  condition¬ 
ing  programs,  physiology  of  muscle  sore¬ 
ness,  developing  cardiovascular  fitness  and 
muscle  strength/endurance,  exercise,  body 
composition  and  weight  control,  and  sex 
and  age  differences  in  response  to  training. 

There  is  no  admission  or  prerequisite. 


“Exercise  Physiology,”  a  three-credit 
hour  course,  will  be  offered  from  6  to  9 
p.m.,  Thursdays,  beginning  Aug.  30. 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  functional 
responses  and  adaptations  that  accompany 
single  or  repeated  bouts  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise. 

Examples  from  medicine,  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  athletics  will  be  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  practical  application  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  underlying  physical  responses  and 
adaptaiions  to  exercise. 

Admission  is  contingent  on  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course,  ‘  ‘Anatomy  and 
Physiology”  BIOL  204. 

Both  courses  are  offered  through  PUC’s 
Department  of  Manufacturing  Engineer¬ 
ing  Technologies  and  Supervision. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  PUC’s  Total  Fitness  Center  at 
ext.  2363. 


Admissions  Office  moves 
to  Lawshe  Hall 


by  John  Kabella 

The  sound  of  hammers  pounding  and 
drills  drilling  is  not  over.  Major  changes 
are  happening  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met,  starting  with  the  Office  of  Admis¬ 
sions. 

The  Office  of  Undergraduate  and  Gradu¬ 
ate  Admissions  had  moved  to  the  first  floor 
of  Lawshe  Hall.  The  new  office  is  more 
accessible  to  the  public. 


It  will  take  approximately  three  years  to 
complete  the  plan.  This  is  not  the  only 
change  that  will  take  place  on  campus. 

Other  changes  might  include  moving 
Behavioral  Sciences  into  Porter  Hall.  The 
master  plan  allows  for  major  reconfigura¬ 
tion  across  campus. 

Saul  Lemer,  director  of  Graduate  Ad¬ 
mission,  said  he  thinks  is  a  positive  move. 


As  the  temperatures  outside  reached  into  the  90‘s,adventerous  and  sturdy  fitness  center 
members  turned  up  the  sweat  meter  and  braved  the  heat  in  the  workout  facility  which 
has  no  air  conditioning.  Annette  Peters  is  on  the  stair  machine. 


Their  new  offices  are  located  in  the 
Northeast  comer  of  the  first  floor.  Previ¬ 
ously,  the  space  was  occupied  by  class¬ 
rooms. 

The  move  is  part  of  a  three  year  realloca¬ 
tion  of  space  plan.  The  plan  was  devised 
by  the  Space  Committee. 


although, fieadded that,  “Anymoveseems 
to  be  somewhat  upsetting.” 

The  new  offices  are  spacious,  and  add  a 
new  life  to  Lawshe  Hall.  One  secretary 
said  that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  unpacking  to 
do,  but  she  likes  the  new  office. 


Benifit  Golf  Outing  Planned 


A  benefit  Golf  Outing  is  planned  for 
Friday,  July  13  at  Wicker  Park  in  High¬ 
land.  The  Player’s  fee  is  $125.00  and 
includes  1 8  holes  of  golf,  prizes,  a  golf  cart. 


American 
Red  Cross 


BK  AMD  CROSS  VOLUNTKKR 


lunch  and  dinner.  The  proceeds  from  the 
outing  will  be  donated  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  Calumet  Council.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  call  John  Garcia  at  391-8355  or  Sally 
Benson  at  838-3171. 

Disabled  facilities  developed 

REM  -  Indiana,  Ill,  Inc.  will  establish 
10-15  new  facilities  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  in  Central  Indiana  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  U.S.  offering  programs  for  the 
developmentally  disabled.  This  project 
will  provide  for  the  creation  of  at  least  60 
jobs. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED:  Model  trains,  any 
size  any  condition  980-0481.  Ask 
for  "The  Trainman" 

JOB  LISTING 

WANTED:  Advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  no  experiencenecessary  sell 
ad  spaces  to  local  businessess  in  your 
college  area.  Pay-Commision  basis 
$15  per  customer  -  first  20,  $20  per 
customer  -  nest  20,  then  $25  per  cus¬ 
tomer  thereafter.  Publication  released 
four  times  a  year.  Call  1-217-229- 
3149  for  application  information  from 
8  a.m.  - 12  pm. 


Two  $50,000  endowment 
funds  established 


Two  $50,000  endowment  funds  have 
been  established  at  PUC  to  finance  schol¬ 
arships  and  library  resources. 

The  Chancellor’s  Council  Scholarship 
Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chancellor’s  Council  to  benefit 
qualified  undergraduate  and  prospective 
students.  The  Library  Development  En¬ 
dowment  Fund  has  been  initiated  to  sup¬ 
port  resources  for  the  university’s  library. 

“Increased  student  scholarship  support 
and  library  resources  that  enable  us  to 
maintain  and  enhance  our  commitment  to 
campus  excellence  are  ongoing,  high  pri¬ 
orities  of  our  campus,”  PUC  Chancellor 
Richard  J.  Combs  said.  “For  that  reason, 


we  are  particularly  pleased  that  these  en¬ 
dowment  growth  funds  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.” 

The  Chancellor’s  Council  is  a  university 
support  and  advisory  group  whose  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  also  fund  campus  capital 
improvements,  library  holdings  and  cul¬ 
tural  programs.  The  council  is  comprised 
of  more  than  100  PUC  alumni,  faculty, 
staff  members  and  friends,  including  lead¬ 
ers  from  local  business,  industry  and  civic 
organizations. 

“By  offering  advice,  expertise,  encour¬ 
agement  and  support.  Chancellor’s  Coun¬ 
cil  members  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
university  programs  and  activities,”  Combs 
said. 


Applications  are  still  being  taken  for  the 
Fall  and  Spring  semesters! 

Stop  by  the  Chronicle  office  E-217  in  the 


Porter  building. 
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